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GRIS % ? HALL Advertisements in this column five cents 


Falls to the eaves resent, there is 
plenty of room at Griscom Hall for the first week 
in July, following the opening of the Hall on the 
Ist. 

Rooms may be reserved for Seventh month, 
(July) by any one, whether holders of board 
coupons or not. The rate at Griscom Hall by the 
day is only $2.00; to holders of coupons $1.50. By 
the week $10.00 and $7.00 respectively. Several of 
the nicest rooms in the Hall are still available. 
Address correspondence to 


MARGARET E. ROBERTS 
1537 N. Bouvier St. Philadelphia 


GLENBURNIE- ON-LAKE-GLORGE 


The INN will be open to guests the middle of 
June. The Lake stretching to the West forms a 
mirror for the reflections of the many beautiful 
sunsets visible from the broad piazza of the INN. 

Reservations now being made. For illustrated 
booklet and rates, address, 


HENRY L. MESSNER, Clerk, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The unspeakabl Rolgfless, powder- 
less, shockless aE Buck Hill 


Rancocas Bungalow for rent. Completely fur- 
nished. 6-rooms and bath. Spring water supply. 
Extended view of Lake and Mountains. 


WILLIAM E. WALTON & SON 
Gienburnie-on-Lake George, N. Y. 








EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Philadelphia 


Established 1866. 





T. ELLWOOD KING @ CO. 


Manufacturers of RELIABLE HAND-MADE HARNESS 
and dealers in Horsemen's Supplies 
Trunks, Musical Cases, Riding Saddles and Harness 
Repaired and Renovated 
3533 Lancaster Ave., West Philadelphia 
Bell Phone, Preston 56-23 — Keystone Phone, West 67-80 


MILLINERY £*,Bonnets, and toa- 


ues, also Friends’ bon- 
nets to order. Retrimming. Rates moderate. 


M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 21st St., Phila. 


SIBLE HOLINESS 


is a book of about 200 pages, written by a member 
of the Society of Friends. Price 50cts. Address 
the author. J. N. McCormick, Dept. 52, George- 
town, Ill. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokaness 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 





ESTABLISHED 1810 


GEO. C. CHILD 
Watchmaker and Jeweler 


20S. TENTH ST. 
ab. Chestnut PHILADELPHIA 








1218 Chestnut St., Phils. 


a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 





WANTED. 


ANTED—AT OFFICE OF FRIENDS’ INTEL- 

LIGENCER, to complete files for binding. 
Extracts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for 1842, 
43, 44, » 45, 46, 47, 53, 57, 58, 59, 60, 63, 68, 69. 


WANTED- -BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX- 
perience, position as matron at a Friends’ 
Home by 9th mo. Ist, or managing housekeeper 
and caretaker of an invalid combined. No. 49, 
this office. 





OMPANION, SECRETARY OR ANY POSI- 

tion of trust, City or Seashore. Wanted by a 
young woman of refinement, graduate of private 
school. Best of references. E.M. W.,, 456 Locust 
Avenue, Germantown. 


ANTED—BY A YOUNG WOMAN WITH A 
daughter ten years old, a position as house- 
keeper or companion. Address R, this office. 


ANTED—A YOUNG PERSON ABOUT 30 

years old as assistant and companion, small 
family. State age, salary and experience. Address 
M. B. H., No. 57, this office. 


ANTED—BY REFINED YOUNG LADY, 
position as assistant housekeeper or compan- 


ion. No washinsg;. $3 per week. Good references. 
Address No. 52, this office. 


ANTED- BY A COMPETENT WOMAN A 

position with invalid elderly or rervous lady; 
as mother's helper, with young child; or as house- 
keeper, where neatness would be appreciated. 
2329 Aspen St., Phila., Pa. 

ANTED—AT ONCE FOR THE SUMMER 

in a cottage at Buck Hill Falls, a settled pro 
testant woman for general housework. Address 
No. 56, this office. 





BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR S. SALE OR RENT | 
MORTGAGE, $2500, interest 5‘) per cent. pay- 

able semi-anuually; city property. Interest 

promptly paid. Address No. 53. this office 


FOR RENT—For Seventh and Eighth months, 
furnished house on the Campus of Westtown 
School. Seven rooms and bath. Vegetable and 
flower gardens. Fine view. Inquire of Chas. W. 
a, Westtown, Pa. 





FRIENDS’ ‘BOOK SHOP 


Of course when you are going to have 
a wedding, one of the first things to do 
is to procure the right kind of invita- 
tions, the next is the certificate. Both 
can be secured here. 


Orders for any book attended to. 


WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 





5363 Wingohoeking Terrace 


| E. Binder 





BUCK HILL FALLS 


Intending visitors to Buck Hill by trolley should 
write beforehand to Lehigh Valley Transit Com- 
pany at Allentown, Penna., and secure a map and 
booklet describing the trip. The tendency has 
been to shorten the running time and improve the 
comforts of the ride. As yet the trolley journey 


ends at Portland, Penna., where train is taken for 
Cresco. 


The trolley follows in a general way the historic 
Bethlehem turnpike, passes through Gwynedd and 
Quakertown, to well known Friendly centres, then 
through Allentown, Bethlehem and Nazareth in 
the Pennsylvania Dutch region, then through the 
slate and cement region of Northampton County. 
Both historically and from a scenic standpoint the 
trip is full of interest and the expense of a visit to 
Buck Hill is considerably reduced 


There are some people who prefer the display of 
laurel to the rhododendron. The laurel is now 
coming into full bloom and the hundreds and hun 


| dreds of acres of it on the Pocono mountain sides 


make a brave showing. 


A couple of weeks ago a resident of Barrett 
Township was fishing in the Buck Hill Creek and 
pulling out as fast as he could trout which were 
under the legal limit Unfortunately for him one 
of the state fish officials caught him at it, arrested 
him, took him to Stroudsburg where his fine of 
$256.00 was finally redu:ed to $56.00, which was 
paid. This illegal fishing was not on our land 
Usually the mountain people are in sympathy with 
the fishing laws and observe the signs prohibiting 
fishing in our streams. 


It is said the hundredth cottage has just been 
started at Buck Hill, and that its Ambler, Pa. 
builders propose calling it the “Century Plant.” 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
1024 Race St. Philadelphia 


BUCK HILL FALLS—Lot for Sale 


Lot No. 62, near THE INN, fine view over the 
Glen. One of the few available building sites 
near THE INN offering good view, convenience and 
exceptional privacy. 

For in formation apply to 


E. W. HAYWARD 
Germantown, Phila. 


BUCK HILL FALLS—Stock for Sale 


Five shares full paid stock of Buck Hill Falls 
Co. and Six Stock Dividend Certificates ($50.00 
paid). 

For terms apply to 


E. W. HAYWARD 
5363 Wingohocking Terrace Germantown, Phila 


‘OR RENT — Furnished, a home for summer 
months. All modern conveniences, Garden, 
etc. Dr. W.S. Taylor, Malvern, Pa, 


MILLINERY 


Remaining Stock at Reduced 


Prices 


1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 




























































































































































































































































































































































































PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


friends’ Intelligencer Association 


( Limited.) 


Sin 3SCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent. 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- | 
| ing assistance in school matters, are invited to | 
| communicate with him. 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to | 


All Friends who are 


register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 


| Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore Collese 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogne. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y, 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 
George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPERS —All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


Born TELEPHONES 
Day orn Nicht 


PHILADELPHIA 


Watch Experts 


Even if your watch is only 
slightly out of order, an 
expert should repair it. A 
poor workman may do more 
harm than good. It will be 
safe here. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 


EDUCATIONAL 
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X enc liecamcelliins 
| Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Prineipal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintowa, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonta, Pa, 





Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H, W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
a 
HARRY J. SHOEMAKER 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar, 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 


The Young Friend’s Manual 


Containing a Statement of some of the 
Doctrines and Testimonies of Friends 
and of 


The Principles of Truth Professed by 
that Society 


By BENJAMIN HALLOWELL 
TuHirD EDITION 
Price 30 cts. Postpaid 34 cts. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Young Friends’ Review 1886. 7 Number 24. 
We still go serenely on in our slave-Pagan way, THE EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 
with the glorious phrases of Freedom on our lips. [Address of Joseph Swain, President of Swarthmore Col- 


We shoot civilization into unconverted brethren | lege, to the graduates, on the First-day before Commence- 

with rifles; we seek to bring peace by battle-ships, | ™en*-] 

to take the kingdom of Heaven by violence. We I count it a privilege to speak to you to-day 

maltreat our criminals, they who “need a physi- | because I have something I want to say to you.* ; 
cian”; we hate those whose opinions vary far | One who occupies an executive position such as I 

from ours, and we think we are Christians, So | have for seventeen years, has an excellent oppor- 

we need not be surprised that the Friends, who | tunity to see people both at their best and at their 

were simply discovering the Christian principle | Wrst. To succeed in executive work as well as 

over again, did not know that they were to be | in other things where you must deal with people, 7 
one of the first lessons you must learn is that the 


pitted against monarchs, church institutions, 











































: slavery of man to man and of man to appetite, heart and not the head is supreme. Most people 
| against armies and navies, and eventually, if they | @re extremely human and you must work with 
. are loyal and true,against wage slavery and wealth | human nature and not against it if you would be 
slavery, against appropriation by the few of the | Of service in the world. 
world’s treasures prepared for the many. Yet all I wish to present to you certain ideals which { 
:' these things come with the Quaker message of the appeal to my experience, and my message to you 4 
| universal divine leading—of the light that lighteth | is embodied in this sentence: ‘Keep thy heart } 
. every man, of the law written in the human heart. | With all diligence, for out of it are the issues of } 
—Jesse H. Holmes at the Whitewater Centennial. | life.” The sage who wrote these words simply f 
means that the heart is the seat of the passions, 
- the desires, the motives. All our motives for | 
action come out of the heart. 1 
THE VOICE WITHIN. The intellect is not the master but the servant. Pood 
At dawn it called, “Go forward without fear! To train the intellect merely without keeping the fd 
All paths are open; choose ye, glad and free.” heart with all diligence is to multiply the power A. 
' 4 hrough morning’s toilsome climb it urged the plea,- for evil as well as for good. Indeed the training i 
“Nay, halt not, though the path ye chose grow drear. : 
At noon it spake aloud, “Make smooth the way which sharpens the wits without purifying the 
. For other feet. Bend to thy task, though weight heart, is more likely to bring a curse than a bless- , 
Of sorrow press thee. Others dower, though fate ing. The intellect is to the rest of the human 
Deny thy secret wish.” Through later day being what the pilot ofa ship is to the ship. , 
It warns, “Climb on! Heights woo! The waning light re A , . a4 ‘ 
a. 3ids haste! Yet scorn not those who lag behind, rhe controlling forces of life are deep down in le 
; Confused by lengthening rays that clear thy sight, the region of the master passions. The dominant j 
These, too, have striv’n all day their way to find.” desires and racial instincts and impulses, are often 
¥ At eve, when flaming sunset fades, O hear indeed below the threshold of conscious intelli- 
Dawn’s echoing call, “Go forward without fear.” gence. 
<a en ee The heart of man in the abstract is neither 
g good nor bad, but it is filled with possibilities for { > 
good or evil or both. In the activities of most men r 
Chicago newspapers report the members of a| there is a curious mixture of both good and evil. . 
| Sociology Club of the city of Chicago as making a | The heart is the spring of all our actions. So we i 
study of “just how the city’s poor live,’ by scrutin- | have a good, tender, loving heart or a bad and 
; izing the places where they live. As far as it goes, | selfish heart. It is the seat of our moral life and { 
good. But laboratory work of that kind can hardly | character. Above all, out of the heart comes our 
be considered as complete without like study of 
“just how” the city’s rich live. The House of *While what I have to say to you to-day is drawn chiefly 
Want cannot he understood unless the House of | {7 My own experi 1 have nul sited i eet bap 


Have is understood also. entitled “The Investment of Truth” by Frederick E. Dew- 


hurst. 


—The Public. 
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religion. “With most objects of desire,” says the 
psychologist, “physical natufre restricts our choice 
to but one of many represented goods. I am 
often confronted by the necessity of standing by 
one of my empirical selves and relinquishing the 
rest. Not that I would not if I could, be both 
handsome and fat and well-dressed and a good 
athlete, making a million a year; be a wit and a 
bon vivant and a lady killer; a philosopher and a 
philanthropist, a statesman, a warrior, an African 
explorer, as well as a tone-poet and a saint, but 
this thing is impossible. The millionaire’s work 
would run counter to the saint and the bon vivant 
and the philosopher would trip each other up. 
The philanthropist and the lady killer could not 
well keep house in the same tenement of clay. 
Such different characters may at the outset of life 
be alike possible to man, but to make any one of 
them actual, the rest must more or less be sup- 
pressed. So the seeker after the truest, strongest, 
deepest self, must review the list carefully and 
pick out the one on which to stake his salvation.” 

So there must be certain dominant desires and 
purposes in the human heart. All cannot thrive 
equally well together. If we follow our better 
selves, religion will furnish our controlling ideals, 
for out of them are the highest issues of life. First 
then, let us remember that the intellect is not of 


primary importance. The great value accorded to 
extended knowledge and the dire calamity follow- 
ing from ignorance among men, has exalted the 
intellect in matters of education and led men to 


place the slave above the master. Because primi- 
tive man was hungry, the mind found a way to 
appease the hunger. Because he was naked, the 
mind found a way to clothe him. Because he was 
homeless, the mind found a way to give him 
shelter. In other words, because the human being 
has needs and desires, the mind has found a way 
to satisfy those needs and desires. 

These needs in the animal life have been satis- 
fied by instinct. The beaver needed its dam, and 
in some way a long time ago found a way to 
satisfy that need, and ever since by instinct has 
been building its dam in the same way. Likewise 
with other animals. 

The human being has many habits of life that 
are the result of instinct, fixed in the race many 
generations ago through the efforts to satisfy 
human needs. A_ thousand picturesque and 
peculiar things which we see in the various races 
that come to our shores, are these racial habits 
which indicate the many ways the various peoples 
of the world have found for bridging over from 
the primitive demands of life to their satisfaction 
and fulfillment. It is a part of the tragedy of this 





re-making of peoples adapting themselves to 
different and perhaps better civilization, that the 
younger generations growing up in our surround- 
ings easily imitating and adopting the customs 
into which they come, grow at length into a 
feeling of alienation from the old members of the 
race who migrated with them. It is an impressive 
enforcement of the fact that the issues of life and 
controlling forces of destiny are down in the heart, 
in the practical things of life, out of which the 
guiding impulses are born. 

Again, while man like the animal satisfies 
many of his primitive needs in the same way from 
day to day, yet he has the power of growth and 
as he grows his desires multiply and he finds ways 
to satisfy his needs. Take for example the means 
of communication among men. There was among 
primitive men only the sign language. Then, 
through the ages, in the same way, the spoken 
language was invented ; then many such languages. 
Because men desired to communicate with each 
other in a broader way, printing was invented; 
the telegraph and telephone were constructed and 
wireless telegraphy is now rapidly coming into 
use. So while primitive man had great difficulty 
in communicating with his near neighbor, one may 
now through the morning newspaper know the 
thoughts and desires of the world, civilized and 
uncivilized. 

You have been growing in knowledge, in skill, 
and in discipline, but if you are to meet the 
highest tests which your friends impose on you, 
your greatest education is yet to come when you 
shall use this knowledge, and skill, and discipline 
in satisfying human needs, for this will be your 
work in life. The old idea of knowledge for 
knowledge’s sake; culture for culture’s sake; art 
for art’s sake; training for training’s sake, ends 
in a blind alley. Your college education is abund- 
antly justified because you are better equipped to 
go out into the world to aid in the satisfaction of 
the needs of the human heart. 

To briefly restate what I have said, out of the 
heart come the master passions. There is a 
tendency in man as well as in the animals, to form 
habits of life, satisfying human needs in the same 
way from time to time, but as he develops, new 
desires are to be satisfied, and the mind as the 
servant of the heart, invents the way to satisfy 
each new need. 

You can grow in your garden for a time both 
flowers and weeds, but if you are to produce from 
your garden the maximum number of perfect 
flowers you must weed your garden that the 
flowers may have all the nourishment of the ‘soil, 
rain, and sunshine. So in the heart there must be 
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a dominant and controlling passion. Shall weeds 
or flowers flourish in the garden of your heart? 
Where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also. You will grow in the direction of the thing 
which deep down in your heart you value. If your 
treasure is wealth, or power, or place, there will 
your heart be also. Rafinesque said, “My heart 
was set on being a traveler. And soon,” he adds, 
“T became one,” If Napoleon is your ideal, then 
you will unconsciously, to the extent of your 
capacity and opportunity, become like Napoleon. 
If Lineoln, or Washington, or Maria Mitchell or 
Lucretia Mott be your ideal, then you will tend 
toward the manhood or womanhood of these noble 
characters. 

“Now out of the heart comes adultery, fornica- 
tion, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witch- 
craft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, 
seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunken- 
ness, revellings.”” But out of this same heart 
comes “love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. Against 
such there is no law.” 

Let it be remembered that in the same heart at 
any one time there cannot be two dominant and 
opposite master passions. Drunkenness and 
temperance; hatred and love; idolatry and faith; 
strife and peace; these are contradictory and can- 
not be dominant in any one heart at any one time. 
You or I will be irreligious or religious as the one 
or the other is in control. It it not given to mortal 
man to reach perfection. Each obstacle overcome 
prepares one for the greater tasks before him. 


“We rise by the things that are under our feet 
By what we have conquered of good or gain 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain 
And the vanquished ills that we, hourly meet.” 


If we value our religious ideals above every- 
thing else in the world, we may be sure that they 
will dominate our lives. As you grow to mature 
years I trust that more and more you will find 
joy in these ideals which come out of the heart and 
through the study of the ideals of the wise and 
the noble in the history of our race, you will turn 
to the man of sorrows because the ideals which 
came out of that great heart of his will find a re- 
sponse in your own. 

I know of no ideals which will do more to keep 
these hearts of ours aright than these three which 
Frederick E. Dewhurst has said are the three 
great essential doctrines of Jesus Christ: First, 
that this world of ovrs is a spiritual one. Second, 
that the human soul is of infinite importance, and 
third, that the highest duty of man is to grow in 
righteousness. 
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It matters little for my purpose whether these 
may be considered as spiritual ideals that come 
to us from within or from without. Certain it is, 
if we can make them living principles of action, 
our pathway may be full of satisfaction. First, 
this is a spiritual world. Professor Royce sums 
up a chapter in one of his books in these words: 
“This world then is such stuff as ideals are made 
of. But the world is not unreal. It extends in- 
finitely beyond our brief consciousness because it 
is a world of a universal mind. What facts it has 
to contain, only experience can inform us. Abso- 
lutely the only thing sure from the first about 
this world, however, is that it is intelligent, rela- 
tively orderly, essentially comprehensible, so that 
all its problems are somewhere solved; all its 
darkest mysteries are known to the supreme self.” 

In other words, the philosopher sees in and 
through and above all this material world, a world 
of spirit which he calls the supreme self. Herbert 
Spencer sees in nature an “eternal energy” from 
which all things proceed. That material form is 
a cover of spirit, was to Agassiz a truth funda- 
mental and self evident. Jesus, from the scien- 
tific standpoint, probably accepted the crude ideas 
of his day, “that there was a world about this 
terrestial world, which was the abode of God and 
the angels, and from that upper world divine pow- 
er streamed into this in the form of miracles and 
special interventions, in answer to prayer.” Thus, 
while Jesus probably did not recognize the world 
of science as we understand it, he did assume in 
all his teaching, the actual, living presence of God. 
In other words, the supreme, living reality to him 
in all the material world, was the actual presence 
of spiritual forces in, through, and above all things. 
He lived every minute with the profound confi- 
dence of the presence of some divine reality that 
was better than anything about him, and this spir- 
itual reality dominated his heart and life. So. 
whether we turn to the best authorities in science, 
or philosophy, or religion, they all agree that in and 
through, and above all this material world of cloud 
and sunshine, or river and valley, mountain and 
sea, there is an eternal energy, a supreme self, 
or a loving father which makes this world amid 
all its appearances more a spiritual than a mate- 
rial one. 

Second, that every human soul is of infinite 
importance. The philosopher, the poet, the scien- 
tist, and the religionist, all find that there is some- 
thing in man that does not perish with the body. 
Professor Balfour Stuart and P. Guthrie Tate, two 
of the leading physicists, have written a book 
in which they claim that there is nothing in the 
whole region of science to lead us to suppose that 
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life is impossible after death. They do not claim 
to depict this future condition, nor do they assert 
their ability to show that there is an eternal life 
beyond the grave, but they do claim a future life. 
Whittier exclaims: ‘“‘Why idly seek from outward 
things the answer inward silence brings?’ The 
leading philosophers from Socrates to the present 
day have taught that physical death does not end 
all. The corner stone of the faith of Jesus Christ 
is a belief in the infinite worth of the human soul. 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul.” 

Though the immortality of the soul emphasizes 
its importance, it is important only because the 
soul has value aside from immortality. The being 
that is made in the image of the Creator is himself 
acreator. There is something in the normal heart 
which if allowed to develop under normal condi- 
tions make good natural and evil unnatural. As 
Doctor Jordan says, “Evil is incompleted good,” 
so the good and not the evil man is the normal 
man. Noone can stray so far from the true ideals 
which Jesus taught the world that he does not still 
have faith in him. In the eyes of the little child, 
in the face of the harlot, in the thief on the cross, 
he saw the possibilities of human life, because 
however far it may be from its realization, there 
is in the heart of each one that divine life which 
gives to man his value and which cannot be meas- 
ured by any material possession. 

Third, it is the duty of man to 
righteousness. The normal, growing, human 
heart has a divine sense of righteousness. Jesus 
felt it in himself and saw it in others and built 
upon it. The righteousness of to-day it not suffi- 
cient for the morrow . He said your righteousness 
must exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. One reason why many frauds of all 
kinds have come to light in financial institutions 
and halls of legislation is that certain men have 
been so busy in seeking worldly gain that they 
have not grown in righteousness. Meanwhile the 
public conscience has been quickened by a growth 
in righteousness. Those responsible for railroad 
rebates; the grafters in our great capital con- 
tracts, and other promoters of selfish ends, have 
accepted a low morality in the business of the 
period and have been satisfied, as were the Scribes 
and Pharisees, with the moral ideals of their times 
and have not the finer things of the 
heart. Many of our business men and men in 
public life, have accepted the morality of their 
chosen field as they found it. The world in its 
evolution toward a better life demands of all men 
higher ideals, and thus demands of our business 


grow in 


grown in 


men a righteousness exceeding the righteousness 





| evil. 


| erowd 


| to each one of you. 
' diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.” 


of the Scribes and Pharisees. The man who steeps 
himself in worldly affairs and does not grow in 
righteousness is surprised at the public condem- 
nation of his methods, and thinks himself wronged. 
It is your place and mine to re-examine ourselves 
from time to time, and see that we make the con- 
ditions favorable for our finer sensibilities to flour- 
ish. Jesus said: ‘Blessed are they which hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.’ This is a precious promise. If one 
hungers after wealth, no matter how much money 
he receives, he will want more. If one hungers 
after power, he will either want more power, or 
like Alexander will long for more worlds to con- 
quer. If he desires distinction, he will be envious 
because some one sits at the king’s gate. But if 
he hungers and thirsts after righteousness, his 


| cup of joy will besfilled. 


Members of the graduating class, I have tried to 
say that each one of you has a heart full of pas- 
sions and desires capable of almost infinite growth, 
which will take you along the pathway of good or 
There will inevitably be some passion or 
desire more or less in control. Religion is one of 
these passions. Other passions must not 
this one .out. Let all other forces 


| give way to those which make for righteousness. 


It does not so much matter whether our idea of 
this force in the soul is an eternal energy, a still 


| small voice, the spirit of God or the Christ within, 
| as that all our forces within and without are used 


to minister to the needs of the world. It does not 
so much matter what our creed or doctrine may 
be, how many doubts we may have, or with what 
church we may affiliate ourselves, but it is all 
important that these forces shall serve the needs 
of justice, mercy, unselfishness. To succeed in 
this is to be a religious man or woman. 

If you permit religion to be the dominating 
power in your heart you will hunger and thirst 
after righteousness and amid all the struggles of 
defeat and victory, amid all the darkness and dis- 


| couragement of life, you will find peace and joy. 


And, finally, how are you to know that you are 
following in the path of righteousness and not 
some mere whim or lust of the heart? I shall 
answer this by merely paraphrasing the lines of 
another: “Thou shalt know it when it comes, not 
by any din of drums nor by the vantage of its airs, 
nor by its crown nor its gown, nor by anything 
it wears. It shall only well known be by the holy 
harmony that its coming makes in thee.” 

That this holy harmony may be’ yours is the 
wish of your Alma Mater to-day. And so I say 
“Keep thy heart with all 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF ATHLETICS TO EDU- 
CATION. 

[Address given at the conference on Biology and Physical 
Training at Swarthmore, Fifth month 7th, by Dr. Edwin 
lauver, head of the Department of Hygiene and Physical 
Edueation at Swarthmore College.] 

In presenting a paper on this subject, I as- 
sume that we are all agreed that athletics have a 
legitimate and logical place in our institutions of 
learning, whether they are high schools, academies 
or colleges; Neither shall I discuss the question of 
physical danger which comes from participating 
in Athletics; because of the nature of some of our 
games, the element of danger must be accepted. 

I am thoroughly convinced that any institution 
of learning can have just the kind of athletics that 
it desires; I speak now of the quality in the sense 
of purity and desirability of the sport and not 
of scores made. So thoroughly convinced am I 
of this fact that I believe scarcely an evil or fault 
exists which could not be eradicated, if proper 
methods were employed. If evils exist it is be- 
cause the Principals, Presidents, Faculties and 
Trustees do not take the time or do not care to 
place athletics where they properly belong. How 
disgraceful it is that even now so many institu- 
tions are making a show business out of athletics, 
and are degrading them to an advertising medium. 

By pointing simply to the results of games won 
they hope to increase the reputation of the school, 
the attendance, and the financial returns, although 
these victories may have been won by dishonor- 
able means, by the sacrifice of the boys who have 


made these results possible, and by defeating the | 


important purpose of athletics—that of serving 
the entire student body. 

Athletics must first of all add materially to the 
health and physical development not of the few, 
but of the whole student body. This they must do, 
if they are to do their share in the training of 
students. Montaigne said: ‘We have not to train 
up a soul nor yet a body, but a man, and we can 
not divide him.” There is good reason to believe 
that athletics in the broadest use of that term do 
more than any other physical activity to promote 
health and physical efficiency, and yet from the 
standpoint of health, criticism can be justly made 
against many schools for the manner in which 
they conduct their athletics. 

In the first place all boys are not physically fit to 
engage in the most strenuous of our athletic con- 
tests, but there are few who could not with great 
profit take part in some game. The fitness of a 
student for any sport can only be determined by 
careful physical examination. It must be evident 
to all, on a moment’s reflection, that the greatest 
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physical good cannot be secured from athletics 
without such examinations. The students in.the 
secondary schools are at just the age when ath- 
letics can do most to develop strong organic func- 
tion. This is also the age when most harm can be 
done by over exertion. I question very much 
whether the two-mile run, or foot ball games of 
over fifty minutes, should ever be allowed in our 
secondary schools. I simply wish to emphasize 
the fact that athletics will contribute most to the 
physical development of our students only when 
such activities are based on a thorough physical 
examination. In this connection I cannot con- 
demn too severely the practice which prevails in 
some secondary schools of allowing their teams 
to enter contests against college teams or against 
other secondary schools which by their numbers, 
their opportunity for training and superior coach- 
ing, clearly outrank their own teams. 

Athletics contribute most to health not by over 
training, not by adding to the physical effort the 
mental strain produced by newspaper advertising 
and by the abnormal and unnecessary excitement 
attendant upon important games, but rather by 
emphasizing the fact that training should be done 
to promote health, that training is the means of 
building up a stronger and more useful organism. 
Students should be made to feel that the game is 
not the only goal, but that health and strength, 
and joy in living that come from these, result 
from habits of training. If students could only 
be made to appreciate this then the good results 


| of a period of training would not be so largely. 


lost by the dissipation of a few hours when the 
athlete breaks training; but training would then 
become habitual and athletics would then be the 
source of more lasting blessings. 

Thus far 1 have talked only about what ath- 
letics should do towards promoting the health of 
the few, the so-called “varsity” men. But ath- 
letics should do more than this; athletics should 
make large contributions to the health of the 
whole student body, and this means that the mass 
of students must become actively engaged in ath- 
letic exercise. The interest in the varsity con- 
tests and teams which takes the student body out 
to practice the games and thus keeps them in the 
open air, serves a purpose, but if we are not to re- 
trograde physically then some provision must be 
made for developing this side during the long 
years when the child and young adult is shut up 


| in the school room. To make possible the active 


participation of all students means large equip- 
ment and a highly developed organization. It 
means more intra-institutional contests and fewer 
interscholastic games, it means that less attention 
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should be given to the varsity teams, but more to | 


those who make up the larger part of the student 
body. 

Athletics should and will, if properly conducted, 
send the student back to his class-room in the best 
physical condition to do his work, with a more 
active, alert and responsive mind. But this will 
not be the result when coaches are allowed to 
resort to hyperdermic of strychnine and are per- 
mitted to give whiskey to the boys, so that they 
will continue in a contest after they have reached 
the point where nature has sent forth her warn- 
ing to stop. Nor can the best physical results be 
obtained when coaches and teachers urge boys in- 
to games when they are already suffering from 
injuries. Just last fall I saw a high school boy 
sent into a foot ball game, only a few days after 
he had suffered from a dislocated shoulder, and 


I saw him suffer from the recurrence of the in- 


jury only a few minutes after the game began, 
and even then it was with some reluctancy that he 
was removed from the game. 

In the education of students in its broadest 
sense, athletics should contribute health. This 


can be brought about by basing athletic exercise 
upon the results of physical examination, by play- 
ing teams of equal age, development and training 
against each other; by 


lessening the emphasis 
placed upon interscholastic contest and varsity 
teams and increasing the emphasis placed on 
intra-institutional games and the student body as 
a whole; by making training stand out as some- 
thing that brings health, strength and happiness 
as its own reward, and not something to be under- 
gone for the sake of the game. The laws of 
hygiene, of normal living and the foundation of 
health can be better and more thoroughly put be- 
fore boys in athletics than at any other time, be- 
cause their daily work on the athletic field em- 
phasizes these facts constantly. It seems to me 
that this is an opportunity that should be grasped 
to emphasize the pleasure that comes from 
health, strength and physical efficiency as con- 
trasted with the imagined pleasure that comes 
from dissipations. I thoroughly believe that ath- 
letics can be made to produce these results. 
Athletics should also assist in the training of 
the mental and the intellectual faculties. There 
is no doubt but that athletics have ruined many 
a good student, but it may be asserted just as 
positively that they have changed many a scat- 
tered-brained, never-do-well boy into a good all 
around scholar. Athletics should contribute both 


directly and indirectly to the education of the | 


mental and intellectua] faculties. 
take an active interest’ in 


No student can 
our 
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cated games, if he is well coached, without having 


| his mental faculties quickened. One of the first 


demands of our games is that the player learn to 
think accurately. Under most trying circum- 
stances, without hesitation and within a fraction 
of a second of time, a player is called upon re- 
peatedly to solve difficult situations and act upon 
these decisions. There has been many a player 
who has lost a coveted position on a team, not be- 
cause of physical deficiency, but because his intel- 
lectual faculties did not measure up to the stand- 
ard required. No one who is at all familiar with 
the complicated system of team play would for a 
moment question the fact that athletics quicken 
brain action. 

But indirectly as well, athletics should add much 
to the scholarship of the students. Because of 
the better health and more robust constitution, the 
athlete is better fitted to do his work in the class- 
room. For he has spent his animal spirits in such 
a way that it has rebounded in better fitness for 
strenuous mental effort. A high scholarship 
standard should be expected of every one who en- 
gages in any interscholastic athletics. The student 
body and public must be educated to look at this 
in the proper spirit, not with sympathy for the 
student who has failed, and animosity towards 
those in authority, but rather with just indigna- 
tion that a player has brought disgrace upon his 
institution and a well-merited punishment upon 
himself, because he has not lived up to this wise 
regulation. It is wonderful to see how students 
who have consistently failed are brought to a 
better scholarship, because of their love for ath- 
letics and the hope of making a position on some 
team. If a high scholarship is demanded and if 
the boys are given proper training so that they 
do not leave the field unfit for study, class stand- 
ing will be improved. If intercollegiate athletics 
do not make better students they can hardly be 
justified. 

Athletics should also contribute much to the 
building up of the highest kind of morality. There 
can be no argument against the statement that 
athletics exert a tremendous force in developing 
character or in destroying it. I believe that in 
many institutions, athletics have been and in many 
others they will become, powerful positive factors 
for developing the moral nature of boys. But 
shame upon those institutions (and there are 
many of them) where athletics not only do not 
exert this positive influence, but even contribute 
much to the ruining of character. 

Our athletes must be taught that it is dishonor- 
able to wilfully break the rules of the game; to 
intentionally injure an opponent should be re- 
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garded as an offense against true sportsmanship 
and not to be tolerated, instead of being looked 
at as a praiseworthy act provided the official does 
not see it. Athletics are wonderful factors in 
teaching self-control. The true athlete cannot 
afford to lose his temper and allow his team to be 
crippled because of his removal from a game. 
The time is near at hand, when the boy who is 
taken from the game because of rough and un- 
sportsmanlike conduct will be regarded as a dis- 
grace by all, and severe censure laid upon the 
coach who permits such actions. 

It has been said with truth that “‘athletics stim- 
ulate ideals, and through them positive moral 
qualities are brought into play. A fine athlete 
has a sense of honor; he is made to appreciate the 
claims of his fellow contestants, he must play the 
game fairly. Self restraint and control, patience 
and fortitude, are indirectly but forcibly inculcat- 
ed in the practice of athletics.”” A large contribu- 
tion to character, so it seems to me. 

If the habits of life which the athlete observes 
in his training were observed throughout life, 
the use of alcohol and tobacco would soon cease 
to ruin the constitutions and lives of so many of 
our young men. Although gambling and betting 
on the outcome of games is a very common prac- 
tice in some institutions, this I believe can in a 
measure be controlled if a proper man is in charge 
of the team. There is nothing essential in ath- 
letics that should encourage vicious habits, there 
is much which encourages virtue and right living. 
But the boys must be taught that unsportsman- 
like conduct, unfairness to an opponent, betting 
on the games, the use of alcoholic liquors and 
other demoralizing habits, cannot be tolerated 
in athletics in any school. Boys need leadership 
in the moral side of athletics, but most of us have 
been too busy winning games to give any atten- 
tion to this the more important side. And so I 
say that athletics should contribute to the physical, 
the mental and the moral education of our 
students, but they will make such contributions 
only when they are properly supervised. 

A large part of the success of the whole matter 
lies with the athletic coach. I do not hesitate to 
say that the athletic coach is one of the most in- 
fiuential men in any institution. I believe as has 
been so often said that the so-called professional 
coach, one who is engaged to instruct a team for 
a season in any branch of athletics, and who has 
no other interest in the institution, as a rule is 
most undesirable. I have known and now know 
men of this kind about whom not one word of 
criticism could be passed. On the other hand 
many of them are men that no president or prin- 
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cipal would allow to become members of their 
faculties and yet they consent to their taking 
charge of a team and bringing to bear upon these 
boys a very great demoralizing influence. The 
man who is to instruct our boys in athletics 
should be of the highest type. The coach who 
permits betting, who allows cursing and swearing, 
who sanctions rough and illegal play, who comes 
onto the field using tobacco or with his breath 
laden with alcohol cannot exert anything but a 
demoralizing influence upon the students with 
whom he is associated and through them upon the 
whole school. 

Athletics then should contribute first of all to 
the health of the student body. This it can do 
only by interesting all to take an active part in 
them and in the kind for which they are best 
fitted. Secondly, athletics must contribute to 
scholarship, and lastly they should assist in de- 
veloping the highest moral character. Unless 
they do this they are not fulfilling their greatest 
possibilities. You may say, Yes, athletics should 
do this, but how can they be made to produce 
these results? Let me answer this question 
briefly. The root of all the evil, the possibility 
of all the good, lies in the management of our 
athletic sports. Faculties and trustees should 
give their wisest thought to athletics as a regular 
department of instruction and not regard them 
as something to be governed by outside influences. 
The solution of the athletic problem, as I see it, 
is to put athletics under the control of the physical 
department. In the past students have managed 
them, and faculty committees; neither of these 
arrangements have been entirely successful. If 
there is no physical department in the school, then 
have a teacher come: with a distinct understand- 
ing that a very important part of his duties will 
be the directing of the athletic activities. The 
man must be selected with special reference to 
his fitness for this work. He must not be simply 
an athlete, although he must be that, but he must 
be a man who thoroughly understands the possi- 
bilities of athletics for good or evil; a man of the 
finest qualities, of the best habits, and highest 
ideals; one who stands at all times unalterably 
for honesty, courtesy and sportsmanship. Make 
such a man responsible for athletics and then give 
him sufficient power to carry out his ideals. 

The real object of athletics is not to win games. 
The expenditure of so many hundreds and thou- 
sands of dollars is not warranted by the good that 
comes to any institution from such successes, but 
their real value lies in the good, mental, moral and 
physical, that comes to those who take part in the 
games. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 11, 1910. 
OUR LITTLE-USED MEETING HOUSE 
GROUNDS. 

There is a persistent concern on the part of 
Friends and of the good people of the churches 
generally on account of the meeting houses and 
grounds, sometimes in the very heart of densely 


— 
| the schools on the grounds. 


But its use is con- 
fined to two hours on First-day morning, about 


| an hour Fourth-day, one evening a month for 
| business meeting, once in three months two hours 
| for the Quarterly Meeting, and the week of Yearly 


| Meeting. 


There is an occasional evening meeting, 
but this is rather a rare event. On the same 
grounds stands the large Cherry Street meeting 


| house that is used but one week in the whole year. 


The proposition, however, now under advise- 


| ment by a Committee of the Monthly Meeting is 
| not at all for the use of the meeting houses but 
| only of the brick paved yard. This is a splendid 
| move and will not only result in much relief and 
| physical and moral help to the children of the 
_ crowded and forlorn side streets of the neighbor- 
| hood, but also in the strengthening of the Friends 


of this meeting, and the opening up for them of 
new ways of being of use in the world. We shall 


| hope to have more to report from this work as 


populated portions of cities and in good locations 


in country places that lie unused for the greater 
part of the time. 
valuable in many cases but the maintenance of 


Not only are the properties | 
| laymen’s missionary movement, 


them and care necessary to have them ready for | alludes to the part played by the graduates of 


the few brief occasions when they are in use is | 


expensive. If we were to count up the cost, in- 
cluding the interest on the investment, of having 
our meeting houses open for a few hours one day 
a week and for an hour for a very small number of 
people one other day of the week, we would feel 
that we were inexcusably wasteful. Such a con- 


of course. In the case of any such situation in 


connection with any business or ordinary matter | 


of life we would not rest easy until we had con- 
trived to do away with such unpardonable waste- 
fulness. It would be matter for unclearness in 
answering the queries, if not for disciplinary care: 

The Friends of Flushing, Long Island, have ar- 
ranged to make their fine old meeting house and 
grounds of great practical value in the community, 
by making a playground of it for the children in 
the neighborhood who have no place but the street. 
The Friends having provided the grounds and the 
unused carriage sheds for shelter, others have 


to cover cost of maintenance. 


The Friends of Philadelphia also have under 


consideration a similar proposition for the use 
during the summer of their grounds at Race 
Street. The meeting house here is more used 
than many others, being filled at the time of mid- 
week meeting by a large company of children from 


the summer progresses. 


In an editorial upon the significance of the 
The Century 


tobert College in the movement for the rehabilita- 


| tion of the Bulgarian nationality, and reminds us 





| college. 
| missionary work the editorial says: 


| esting to note that the motives urged in this cam- 
sideration would put an intolerable burden on us | 


if we were not so used to it as to take it as a matter | 


| that the two representatives of Bulgaria in the 


last Hague Conference were graduates of that 
Concerning the changed character of 
“It is inter- 


paign have been the highest. The old appeal to 
terror has disappeared. It is not because the 
heathen are in danger of eternal punishment that 
these laymen are moved to send them the gospel; 


| it is because they are our brothers, children of a 
| common Father, and because we have light and 

hope and comfort which they need. The claims 
| of humanity, the bonds of universal brotherhood, 





| organization 


loyalty to the great Leader of Mankind,—these are 


the motives on which emphasis has been laid. The 
international value of the work—the cultivation 
of the friendship of nations—has also been made 
prominent; the hope has been cherished that the 
success of Christian missions would lead to univer- 


| sal peace.”’ 
made contributions of some five hundred dollars 


An effort is being made to organize a national 
to be called the Boy Scouts of 


America. The Springfield Republican tells us 


| that several prominent business men and philan- 


thropists have become interested in the movement. 


| An organization similar to this exists in England, 
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and while it has good features, it is the testimony 
of Friends there that it is in the main a training 
for war. Those opposed to anything that will in- 
crease the military spirit would do well, therefore, 
to use their influence against any attempt to in- 
troduce this new organization into our schools. 


The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, 
No. 2 for 1910, contains a variety of interesting 
matter, some of which comes from this side of the 
water. Four notes are furnished by Albert Cook 
Myers; one of which treats of James Logan’s 
ancestors and refers to “Hannah Logan’s Court- 
ship.” The department, “Friends in Current 
Literature,” has notices of “Quaker Biographies,” 
published at 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, and 
Amelia Mott Gummere’s “The Quaker in the 
Forum.” A paragraph is also devoted to the new 
Friendly periodical, The Woodnutt Visitor, of 
Chicago. 

A letter from Philadelphia dated 1837, referring 
to a meeting in the Arch Street Meeting House 
addressed by Joseph John Gurney, contains this 
passage: ‘There were many of our Hicksites 
present, he was very severe on their doctrines 
without any reference to them. I boldly dare to 
say (these were his words) that if any pretend to 
the guidance of Heaven and deny the Crucified 
and Incarnate One he is a liar and there is no 
truth in him.” 

The Journal may be obtained from Herman 
Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, for 
$1.25 a year or 50 cents a number. 











A RIVER PILGRIMAGE TO BRISTOL MEET- 
ING HOUSE. 

The following letter announces the plans of a 
pilgrimage to the Bristol Meeting House on the 
18th. It is hoped that Friends will co-operate in 
making this trip and picnic supper known. Pleas2 
send early replies with remittances to Eliza H. 
Worrell, 1426 N. Bouvier Street, not later than 
Sixth month 14th: 


PHILADELPHIA, 6th Mo. 8th, 1910. 
DEAR FRIEND:—On Seventh-day afternoon, Sixth month 
18th, leaving Dock Street wharf at 1.30 p. m., there will 
be a friendly pilgrimage to the Bristol Meeting by a spe- 
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Friends will be expected to provide their own suppers, 
which will be eaten in the meeting house yard; and at 
7.30 p. m. the boat will start home again, arriving about 
9.30 p. m., after a two hours’ ride by moonlight. 

The charge will be 50c. each, which amount must accom- 
pany acceptances. The boat is covered, so we go rain or 
shine. The comfortable capacity of the boat is only 125, 
and friends will be booked in the order in which their re- 
mittances came to Eliza H. Worrell not later than Sixth 
month 14th. 

Please do what thee can to make this pilgrimage a suc- 
cess. On behalf of the committee of Arrangements. 

ELLis W. BAcon, Clerk. 
















































cially chartered boat, the “Henry A. Haber.” Thee and | 


thy friends are cordially and earnestly invited to join the 
party, and we solicit thy interest to make the affair a suc- 
cess. The ride up the river is an interesting one and 
should be conducive to a spirit of fellowship. 

The meeting house is only a short distance from the 
wharf where, at 4.15 p. m., a concise historical sketch of 
Bristol Meeting and Friendly Interests in the Vicinity will 
be presented. The paper will be followed by a brief devo- 
tional meeting. 


RATES OF FARE TO OCEAN GROVE. 

The Trunk Line Association has granted a 
special rate of a fare and one-half for the round 
trip within their territory, which includes all 
points east of Pittsburg, Wheeling and Buffalo. 
This concession is only of benefit west and south of 
Philadelphia. Therefore the regular excursion 
rates from New York, Philadelphia and west of 
Pittsburg are better than the special rates. Follow- 
ing are the different rates which Friends may 
take advantage of, those marked (Special) are the 
rates specially granted for the Conference. They 
are all round trip rates. 

From New York, $1.70. 

From Philadelphia, $2.75 via Broad St., good for 5 days. 

From Philadelphia, $3.00 via Market St., good for 16 
days. 

From Philadelphia, $3.30, good to 7th Mo. 16th (Special). 

From Philadelphia, $3.50 via Broad St., good for 16 days. 

From Philadelphia, $3.50 via Reading Terminal, good for 
16 days. 

From Baltimore, $6.90 via Penn. or B. & O. R. R., good 
to 7th Mo. 16th (Special). 

From Baltimore, $7.50, via Penn. or B. & O. R. R., good 
for 16 days. 

From Baltimore, $8.00 via Penn. or B & O. R. R., good 
for 30 days. 

From Washington, $8.40 via Penn. or B. & O. R. R., 
good to 7th Mo. 16th (Special). 

From Washington, $9.50 via Penn. or B. & O. R. R., for 
16 days. 

From Washington, $10.00 via Penn. or B. & O. R. R., 
good for 30 days. 

From Wheeling, $18.23 via B. & O. R. 
Mo. 16th (Special). 

From Wheeling, $23.30 via B. & O. R. R., good for 30 


R., good to 7th 


days. 

From Cincinnati, $24.00 via B. & O. R. R., good for 30 
days. 

From Cincinnati, $28.00 via Penn. or Big 4, ood for 50 
days. 

From Indianapolis, $24.00 via Reading, Buffalo and 


Scranton, good for 30 days. 
From Indianapolis, $26.50 via Penn. and L. S. & M. S., 


| Phila. & Washington, good for 30 days. 


From Indianapolis, $28.00 via Penn. and L. S. & M. S., 
New York, good for 30 days. 

From Richmond, Ind., $25.50 via Penn. and L. S. &°M. S., 
and Big 4, good for 30 days. 
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From Richmond, Ind., $27.00 via Penn. and New York, 
good for 30 days. 

From Chicago, $25.35 via Pan Handle or B. & O. R. R., 
Phila. or Washington, good for 30 days. 

From Chicago, $25.50 via Pan Handle or B. & O. R. R., 
and New York, good for 30 days. 

From Chicago, $26.70 via Fort Wayne, Phila. or Wash- 
ington, good for 30 days. 

From Chicago, $28.20 via Fort Wayne, New York, good 
for 30 days. 

All of these tickets are good on any regular 
train, except those where an extra fare is charged. 
Information in regard to stop over privileges can 
be obtained from the R. R. Agents. 

If the conditions of travelling and the number 
of Friends expecting to go from Philadelphia 
or Baltimore on Seventh month 6th, would 
seem to make it necessary, special arrangements 
for cars or trains will be made, probably by the 
Penn. R. R. via Market Street and the B & O, 
Reading and Jersey Central. But so far the re- 
sponses received would not justify the committee 
making any such arrangements. Friends are 
reminded of the membership fee of fifty cents for 
all who attend the Conference, for which badges 
will be supplied. 

John W. Hutchinson, Hempstead, L. I. 

James H. Atkinson, 421 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia 

Joseph J. Janney, The Plaza, Baltimore, Md. 

Clarence C. Mills, 355 E. Main St., Decatur, IIl. 

Committee on Transportation. 


THAT MEETING NEIGHBORHOODS MAY 
BE QUICKENED AND INVIGORATED. 


There is no need to urge persons who have at- 
tended a Genera] Conference to make all effort 


Ocean Grove from Seventh 
Month 7th to 14th. All such will want to go 
again. But there are in every neighborhood many 
Friends who have never made the effort or had 
the privilege of attending one of these Conferences 
and who may not know what a social, intellectual, 
and spiritual force they are. 

Every informed person should look about him 
and make an immediate and vigorous effort to 
arouse enthusiasm and to produce decisive action 
in those who may not be taking the subject of 
attendance at the Conference into serious con- 
sideration and endeavor to have all such make 
arrangements to go. 

This is not that the Conference may be large 
and full of life; it will be that anyway. It is that 
its splendid spirit may permeate more lives and 
that more individuals and communities may be 


possible to be at 
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quickened and invigorated by the broad and deep 
and high spirit of good-fellowship and spirituality 
that always pervades our General Conferences. 
Now is the time, and this is the Conference that 
all who can make arrangements should attend. 
Those held two or four years hence may not be 
so near nor the dates so convenient. Many a 
young Friend’s interest and activity in Friendly 
matters and the high things of life have been 
aroused at these Conferences. They have there 
chosen the better part. 
Mary H. WHITSON. 


PHILADELPHIA’S WHITE SLAVE PETITION 
TO CONGRESS. 

[The following reply has been received to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting’s petition to the Senate of the United 
States concerning the “white slave traffic.’”’] 

I am in receipt of your communication in the 
form of a petition to the Senate of the United 
States urging the passage af the Bills now before 
the Senate providing for the suppression of what 
is known as the “white slave traffic.”” These meas- 
ures are now before the Committee on Immigra- 
tion, of which I am a member, for consideration 
and determination as to the scope within which 
Congress may legislate upon the subject. I have 
given this subject very careful and thorough con- 
sideration and have submitted the report of the 
sub-Committee to the whole Committee, which has 
not yet been acted upon. The Committee will 
meet during this week for its consideration. I as- 
sure you that it is the intention of the Committee 
to deal with the question so far as it may under 
the Constitutional limitations that govern national 
legislation upon such subjects. The reformation 
to be complete must be through the agency of the 
States. The Government can deal with the im- 
portation of such characters and with such trade 
through the immigration points. The more 
serious question is as to the extent Congress may 
deal with this subject after the parties have been 
landed and absorbed in the body of our citizenship. 

The Report that will accompany the Bill when 
reported to the Senate by the Committee will deal 
with this question. You will doubtless be advised 
as to the time and character of the Report. If you 
will remind me of it after the Report is made 1 
will be pleased to send you a copy. 

The petition which you forward will be intro- 
duced in the Senate and referred to the Committee 
on Immigration and will receive careful consider- 
ation. 

Sincerely yours, 


May 16th, 1910. W. B. HEYBURN. 
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SWARTHMORE FELLOWSHIPS AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


FELLOWSHIPS:—The Joshua Lippincott Fellow- 
ship founded by Howard W. Lippincott, A.B., of 
the Class of 1875, in memory of his father, con- 
sists of a fund yielding an income of $450 per 
year, which is granted annually by the Faculty, 
with the concurrence of the Instruction Commit- 
tee, to a graduate of the College to enable him to 
. pursue advanced study under the direction or with 
the approval of the Faculty. This Fellowship has 
been awarded for the year 1910-11 to Samuel 
Copeland Palmer, A.B., 1895; A.M., 1907. 

The Lucretia Mott Fellowship, founded by the 
Somerville Literary Society and sustained by the 
contributions of its members, yields an annual in- 
come of $525. It is awarded each year by a com- 
mittee of the Faculty selected by the Somerville 
L:terary Society, to a young woman graduate of 
that year, who is to pursue advanced study at 
some institution approved by this committee. This 
Fellowship has been awarded for the year 1910-11 
to Jean Hamilton Walker. 

The John Lockwood Memorial Fellowship of 
$450 per year, was founded by the bequest of 
Lydia A. Lockwood, of New York, in memory of 
her brother, John Lockwood. It was the wish 


of the donor that the Fellowship be awarded to a 


member of the Society of Friends. It is to be 
awarded annually by the Faculty with the consent 
of the Instruction Committee, to a graduate of the 
College to enable him to pursue graduate studies 
under the direction or with the approval of the 
Faculty. This fellowship has been awarded for 
the year 1910-11 to Edwin Carleton MacDowell, 
A.B., of the Class of 1909. 


Pui BETA KAPPA:—The Swarthmore Chapter 
of the Phi Beta Kappa, an organization for the 
recognition of high scholarship, has made the fol- 
lowing elections from the graduating class of this 
year: Anna Frances Campbell, Roger F. Gep- 
hart, Gurdon Blodgett Jones, and Jean Hamilton 
Walker. 


SCHOLARSHIPS :—Three Scholarships are offer- 
ed for work done in the College during the past 
year. They are of the value of $200 each for resi- 
dent and $100 each for non-resident students, and 
are awarded in each instance to that member of 
the respective classes who shall be promoted witl.- 
out conditions and shal] have the best record of 
scholarship upon the regular work of the year. 

The Deborah Fisher Wharton Scholarship to a 
member of the Junior Class has been awarded to 
Anna Heydt. Honorable mention is made of 
Joseph Henry Willits, Dorothy MacDowell Plack, 
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Anna Broomell Allen, and William Worrell Hill, 
Jr. 

The Samuel J. Underhill Scholarship to a mem- 
ber of the Sophomore Class has been awarded to 
Edith Neal Swayne. Honorable mention is made 
of Eugene Edmund Ayres, Jr., William Darra:h 
Halsey, Cornelia Lillian Lounsbury, Horace Car- 
roll Jenkins and Anna May Haslett. 

The Anson Lapham Scholarship to a member of 
the Freshman Class has been awarded to Iva 
Adele Appleby. Honorable mention is made of 
Arthur Underwood Ayres, Louise Marie Lawton, 
Marian Redfield Stearne, and Alden Bliss Jones. 

The University of Pennsylvania Scholarship: A 
friend of Swarthmore College and the University 
of Pennsylvania offers a scholarship of $f00 for 
the College year 1910-11 to a graduate of Swarth- 
more College taking work in any department of 
the University. This Scholarship has been award- 
ed to George Dock Fussell of the Class of 1910. 

The Senior Medal is given by Owen Moon, Jr., 
B.S., of the Class of 1894. It is placed in the 
hands of the Faculty without restriction for such 
disposition as may be deemed best. The medal for 
this year bears the inscription ‘Character and 
Scholarship” and has been awarded to John John- 
son. 

The Avalon Library Prizes, founded by a friend 
of the College for voluntary reading in the Li- 
brary of a course of English and American Clas- 
sics, have been awarded to Dorothy MacDowell 
Place, Class of 1911; Roger F. Gephart, Class of 
1910; and Miriam White Hines, Class of 1910, 
with honorable mention of Francis Willard Pan- 
coast, Class of 1913. 


THE DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 

On the 24th of Fifth month was held the com- 
mencement of the Downingtown Industrial and 
Agricultural School, for colored boys and girls, 
marking the fifth anniversary of its founding. 
The exercises were held in Pennsylvania Hall, a 
large stone building, the work of the boys with 
the help of colored mechanics furnished by the 
Armstrong Association; the stones were gathered 
from the farm and the sand brought from Brandy- 
wine Creek. As they truly say, this institution is 
not for the “well-to-do” but for the poor. One 
hundred and three pupils were on the roll, twelve 
of whom were graduates. Their essays were all 
interesting and instructive. Aiming at no subjects 
beyond their reach they chose for their themes 
practical questions and treated them well. “The 
Value of Early Training,” “Self Help through 
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Self-Work,” “The Poor Boy” and “The Poor Girl,” 
—delivered without any prompting, with ease and 
fluency, articulating every word with distinctness 
and with voices well trained and filling every part 
of the house. The Salutatory and Valedictory, 
would have been remarkable on any school plat- 
form; and would compare favorably with any that 
it has ever been my good fortune to hear. With 
the natural adaptability of their race, these pupils 
of five years’ standing, beginning as it were at the 
foot of the ladder, were easy and graceful in their 
manner and address, fluent in their speech and 
rich in their voice tones. 

We came away feeling that the occasion had 
the freshness of a new enterprise, carrying with 
it the geal of other days enkindled by fresh success. 

And now as these young people go forth to 
“fresh fields and pastures new,” upon whom lies 
the responsibility of lending a helping hand? 

R. 
MEETING AT YORK. 

On First-day, Fifth month 29th, we had with 
us Dr. O. Edward Janney and wife, of Baltimore, 
Md. A goodly number assembled in our quaint 
old meeting house and in the opening silence the 
message of peace and rest seemed to float in 
through the open doorways. Dr. Janney appeared 
in prayer and made us to feel anew the blessing 
of the Father. 

Some one then repeated the 23rd Psalm, with 
its wonderful faith and uplift. Dr. Janney took for 
his subject, “The Light,” and in a most forcible 
and clear manner spoke of the great need for each 
one of us to earnestly seek for Divine guidance and 
wisdom to perform the duties of each day aright. 
Do not forget that we have this great Friend and 
Counsellor right near us continually, ever ready 
to help us in times of need. 

After the close of meeting the lesson for the 
day was read by the superintendent. The subject 
being the life and character of Abraham, it seemed 
to blend nicely with the thought of the morning. 
Questions upon the lesson having been prepared 
were handed to several present. A most inter- 
esting and helpful half hour was spent, after 
which pleasant social greetings were exchanged. 

BERTHA K. CLEAVER. 


According to the United States Census Bureau 
only two of the Protestant bodies have a majority 
of their membership in the principal cities—the 
Church of Christ, Scientist, 82.6 per cent. and the 


Protestant Episcopal Church, 51.2 per cent. 
Of the membership of the Jewish congregations, 
88.7 per cent. are in the principal cities. 
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COLLEGE PARK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 
[From a report sent by James Bean. | 

The Forty-second Annual Meeting was held in 
the Meeting House, College Park, San Jose, Cal., 
on Fifth month 7th, 1910. At the morning meet- 
ing for worship the speakers were Lydia Cox, 
Walter E. Vail, Joel Bean, Wilhelmina B. Jones, 
Elizabeth H. Shelley and Hannah Moore. 

In the business session which followed reports 
were received from the Good Cheer Club, the 
Japanese Mission, the Indian Association and the 
Mission at Ramallah, Jerusalem. 

After a recess for lunch and social mingling the 
meeting reconvened at 1.30. A letter from Tong- 
Sing Wong, the twelve-year-old son of the Chi- 
nese Quaker, Tong Sing Kow, beautifully com- 
posed and written in English, and addressed to his 
American grandmother, Wilhelmina B. Jones, 
was read by Lily Cox. “In Memoriam William 
Walton” was read by Rebecca Satterthwaite; Joel 
Bean and others spoke with feeling of the personal 
loss and the loss to the meeting sustained by the 
death of this valued Friend. “Personal Recollec- 
tions of Joseph Bevan Braithwaite” were given in 
a paper by Joel Bean. Seven or more who had met 
the subject of this paper in England spoke of his 
work and value as a Friend. 

Although Augustus Murray had gone to the 
Eastern Yearly Meeting and the Summer School 
at Haverford, Pliney Goddard was absent in New 
York, and William Walton and other dear ones 
could mingle with them no more, the gathering 
was one of the largest ever held and was felt to 
have been “a precious meeting.” 


“AGAINST A PROFESSIONAL MINISTRY.” 

Because I was unavoidably absent when the 
committee returned their report on the above sub- 
ject to the Yearly Meeting, and because the ver- 
dict of the committee and meeting has been a very 
heavy weight upon my mind I send these lines to 
the Intelligencer. Surely, in the language of one 
of old, ‘“‘my people do not know, they do not con- 
sider” that there has been taken from our Book 
of Discipline a phrase, back of which was the very 
need of our existence as a religious body. It 
leaves us no longer with any protest against a sys- 
tem of belief which not only was blinding but 
binding to the souls of men in the time of George 
Fox, but which still stands in the minds of pro- 
fessing Christendom with this very hurtful tend- 
ency, and which the enlightened in so many re. 
ligious communions to-day are endeavoring to free 
themselves from, while we now stand without 
any testimony whatever against it and are there- 
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for by this attitude not only weakening our- 
selves but must also be a great source of weakness 
and stumbling block to the enlightened minds 
about us. Surely true Quakerism cannot follow 
such leadership as this! 

I speak thus because of a sense of responsibility 
that I cannot evade, but with the tenderest love 
because I feel we have not seen the great weaken- 
ing effect to ourselves and others in the position 
that we have taken and I sincerely trust that the 
highest court of decision and appeal may not have 
been so reached that we may not still consider 
this very weighty subject. 


Philadelphia. SIDNEY S. YARNALL. 


THE SOUTH IS GOING “DRY” 

The towns and cities where intoxicating liquors 
can be legally sold at retail in the South are few 
and far between. New Orleans, Louisville, Gal- 
veston, Houston, Baltimore and_ tide-water 
Virginia together with a few smaller places are 
practically the only “‘wet” sections left in “‘Dixie.”’ 

In the fifteen states south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line there are 1,325 counties. Of these, 1,115 are 
“dry,’’ while only 210 have one or more saloons. 
It is also a significant fact that the total number 
of saloons now in operation in all sections of the 


South is only about 6,500, while the number of 


saloons in the single city of Chicago is over 7,000. 

The 210 “wet” counties of ‘Dixie,’ however, do 
not in reality show the relative proportion of 
territory under saloon rule, for large sections of 
these “wet” counties are “dry” and in many cases 
the saloon territory is limited to a single town or 
city. The real proportion of “wet” and “dry” 
territory is better shown in square miles. There 
are 850,000 square miles in these fifteen states; 
750,000 square miles are under no-license. Thus it 
will be seen that in reality the proportion of ‘‘wet”’ 
and “dry” territory in the South is almost eight to 
one. 

In the matter of population, the proportionate 
difference between no-license sections is not so 
great, owing to the fact that so many of the large 
cities still retain the saloons. The total estimated 
population of all these Southern states is 
29,837,689; of which number 24,020,176 live in 
“dry” territory. This shows something of how 
much farther advanced the people of the South are 
when it comes to the anti-liquor reform. These 
Southern states have about one-third of the total 
United States population, but of all the people in 
the United States who live in “dry” territory, the 
Southern states contain more than one-half. 

—The American Issue. 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

HOCKESSIN, DEL.—The Association held a busi- 
ness and social meeting on Seventh-day evening, 
Fifth month 28th, at the home of I. Harvey Flinn. 
The meeting was opened by Edith Mitchell recit- 
ing “A Laughing Chorus.” The following officers 
were elected: President, Henry C. Mitchell; vice- 
president, George L. Ewart; secretary, Alice 
Mitchell; treasurer, Elizabeth T. Mitchell. We then 
had music, by Elizabeth Mitchell; recitation, “The 
Welsh Classic,” by Ellen Mitchell; recitation, 
“The Mustard Seed,” by Edith Mitchell; duet by 
Elizabeth and Edith Mitchell; recitation, “By the 
Aid of the Wireless,”’ by Lillian C. Mitchell; music, 
Elizabeth Mitchell. All present were then asked 
to take part in a peanut hunt. After the refresh- 
ments we had the Virginia Reel, and music. After 
this enjoyable social hour, we adjourned until 
Ninth month. . 

ELLEN H. MITCHELL, Secretary. 


OXFORD, PA.—On Fifth month 28th, the asso- 
ciation was opened by the president’s reading the 
100th Psalm. The Life of John Woolman was the 
subject of a paper prepared by Mrs. Isaac Walton 
and read by Mrs. Harkness. Charlotte 
Way gave readings from Woolman’s Journal, 
followed with a recitation by Ruth Taylor. 
The Woolman Method was_ discussed by 
Ella Thomas. James Frorer, of West 
Chester, then favored us with a_ recitation. 
Whittier’s Poém, “To , With a copy of Wool- 
man’s Journal,” was read by Mary Pugh. Philena 
Thomas recited “The Quaker Widow.” Current 
Events prepared by Mrs. Chandler, were read by 
Benjamin Passmore. Eva Pugh then gave a reci- 
tation. Adjourned to meet Sixth month 11th, at 
8 o’clock. 


MARY E. POWLEY, Secretary. 


JUNE. 
The bright soft skies, the gentle airs of June, 
Its fields of daisies nodding in the breeze, 
Its fragrant hay-fields ripening for the scythe 
On upland slopes, its clover drowsy-sweet 
With stored-up honey,—who can e’er forget 
These charms of mild mid-June, or e’er desire 
More beauteous memories than those of days 
When great white clouds sail over wheat-fields green, 
With sweep of mighty shadows, and afar 
Face out beyond the hill, while every hedge 
A'nd leafy grove is musical with song, 
With twitter and cheeping of the joyous birds 
Heart-full of sunshine. O the magic hours 
Unmatched of this all-perfect month, 
Young golden-hearted June, queen of the year! 


From The Farm Calendar. JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 
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BIRTHS. 
CARPENTER.—On Seventh-day, Fifth month 7th, 1910, 
to Howard and Esther Rogers Carpenter, of Eldora, Col., 


a daughter, who is named Margery Rogers Carpenter. 


RUSHMORE.—At Roslyn, N. Y., Sixth month 2nd, 1910, 
to Leon Augustus and Mary Seaman Rushmore, a son, who 
is named Leon Augustus Rushmore, Jr. 


TROUT.—At Spring Lake, N. J., Fifth month 22nd, 
1910, to Harry W. and Anna Schanck Trout a daughter, 


who is named Elizabeth Schanck Trout. 


DEATHS. 


-At his late 


Samuel T. 


FURMAN. 
Philadelphia, 


residence, 1713 Girard Avenue, 


Furman, in his 94th year; a 
member of Race Street Monthly Meeting. He is survived 
by three daughters, Anna C. Johnson, Abigail F. Marshall 


and Rebecca F. Paxson. 


GAZLE Y.—At Fairport, N. Y., Fourth month 18th, 1910, 
Elizabeth A. Gazley, widow of Alonzo D. Gazley, aged 68 
years. A member of Rochester Monthly Meeting. 

KEYES 


~On Fifth month 29th, 1910, Charles Townsend, 


infant son of Dr. Charles and Emily Longstreth Keyes. 


LEEDOM.—Suddenly, on Fourth month 1910, 
Lewis Walter, husband of Zaidee T. Leedom and son of 
Joseph and Emily P. Leedom, aged 41 years. The high 
esteem in which he was held was shown by the large gath- 
ering of relatives and friends at his funeral. Interment 
at Haverford Friends’ Burying Ground. In the passing 
away of this young Friend Haverford Meeting has lost 
an interested member and a regular attender. 


22nd, 


LIPPINCOTT.—In Cleveland, Ohio, Fifth month 15th, 
1910, Darling Conrow Lippincott, aged 65 years; a member 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Race 
Street. 


PATTERSON.—At her home 


of Fifth month, 1910, Eli 
year of her age. 


, in Oxford, Pa., the 25th 
zabeth Patterson, in the 82nd 
She was born in Fulton township, Lan- 
caster Co., Pa., a daughter of Vincent and Mary E Stubbs. 
By a fall on Christmas day, 1909, she sustained a severe 
injury to her hip which caused weeks of helplessness and 
suffering, all of which was borne with resignation and 
without complaint but it doubtless hastened the end. On 
Eleventh month 13th, 1851, she married Dr. Ashmore 
Pusey Patterson, who died only a few years after their 
marriage. She was a birthright member with Friends, a 
member of Baltimore Yearly Meeting and Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting. Hers was indeed a most lovable na- 
ture, sympathetic, kindly yet forceful, always thoughtful 
of and solicitous for the welfare of others. Her gentle 
helpfulness and cheerfulness in the sick room and els 
where during her many active years affords us a beautifu! 
example of a well spent life which inspires to better things 
all who knew her. 


PAUL 


in-law, 


In Lambertville, N. J., 
George English, 


at the home of her son- 
S. Margaret (Case) Paul, former- 
ly of Brownsburg, Bucks Co., Pa., in the 62nd year of her 
age. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The following is quoted among the notes of The Friend 
(Phila.), without comment: 

“A late Friends’ paper says: Alice C. Wood will receiv: 
her B. D. degree at Hartford Theological Seminary this 
week. Her thesis is ‘An Outline of a Suggested Hymna 
for the Friends’ Church.’ As far as is known, she is th 
first married woman belonging to Friends to receive 
B. D. [Bachelor of Divinity.]” 

On First-day, the 12th, Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J 
expects to attend the meeting at Yardley, Pa. 


John Comly has just had bound a few hundred copies of 
Benjamin Hallowell’s “Young Friends’ Manual,” a book 
that was much used in our First-day schools thirty yea: 
ago. It contains a statement of Friends’ doctrines in clea: 
and simple language. It is in the form of a catechism 
and teachers of intermediate classes will find much in 
that is helpful. It may be obtained from Johh Comly, 1529 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, for 30 cents, postage 
cents extra. 


Phebe Jane Noxon wr tes from Honeoye Falls, N. Y., 
(neightorhood of one of the old Farmington Meetings) : 
“We have 41 volumes of Friends’ Intelligencer bound and 13 
volumes fastened together with pasteboard covers on the 
outside. When I get tired of other reading I get a volume 
of the later date and always find something interesting. 
We wish sometimes that there were a little more of the 
doings of Friends; being isolated we love to know what is 
being done. Meetings are held every week in our house; 
only four are members of Friends’ Society, but others 
come in. A sermon is read and sometimes remarks made. 
We enjoy this more than to attend any of the churches in 
the village.” 


At Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, held at Woodstown, 
N. J., Fifth month 31st, six new members were received. 
Last year twenty members were added to this monthly 
meeting. 


W. J. MacWatters, of West Philadelphia, was a visitor 
at the Moorestown, N. J. meeting, as the guest of William 
Coles and his wife. The meeting was well attended and a 
spirit of deep devotion prevailed. The message was “a 
call that our Society shall lead in all righteous living, 
Purity, Peace and Perfection being our aim.” Although 
the First-day school had adjourned its session for the sum- 
mer months, the conference class held an adjourned session 
that they might finish their review and select a leader for 
the sessions of the coming fall and winter; Lewis Evanson 
was again chosen. The social mingling after the meeting 
was of a most Friendly character. 


GEORGE SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 


The Commencement Exercises of George School occur 
Sixth month 16th, at 10.30 a.m. Dr. Augustus T. Murray, 
of Leland Stanford University, will deliver the address, 
“Education and Citizenship.” 
orations representing the class. 

A special train will leave Reading Terminal, Philadel- 
phia, for George School at 9.15 a. m., stopping at Columbia 


Four students will deliver 
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FRIENDS’ 


re ge ene ga 
Avenue, Wayne Junction, Olney, Fox Chase, Woodmont, 
Southampton and Churchville. 

\ cordial invitation is extended to all interested in the 
nstitution. Jos. S. WALTON. 


COMMENCEMENT AT ABINGTON. 
Abington Friends’ School will hold its Commencement 
on Sixth month 15th, at 10 a. m. 
casion will be given by Prof. G. H. Hallett, of the Univer- 
y of Pennsylvania, on “The Essentials of Education.” 
The class will number six members as follows: Marie I. 
Caldwell, Kennett Square, Pa.; 
William D. Ridgway, of Philadelphia; Anna P. K. Stapler, 
of Abington, Pa.; 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
are invited to be present. 
mmediately after the Commencment, then a luncheon for 
all present, with athletic sports in the afternoon and the 
meeting of the Alumni Association in the evening. 


TRACK MEET AT ABINGTON 
The Athletic Association of Abington Friends’ School 
mducted a very interesting track meet on Seventh-day 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles-Washington car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the Bible-class Room of the Y. W. C. 
A., 59 Chatham St., every First-day 
at 11 a.m. Adult School before meet- 


heavy cooking. 


SIXTH MONTH 11TH (7TH-DAY). 


—Burlington First-day School Un- 
ion at Arney’s Mount Meeting House, | 
N. J., at 10 a. m. Carriages meet 
train from Philadelphia at Birming- 
ham station. Trains from Trenton | 
will be met at Juliustown. 


—New York Monthly Meeting, in 
Brooklyn, at 2.30 p. m. 


SIXTH MONTH 12TH (1ST-DAY). | 


—Appointed meeting at Old Provi- | 
dence Meeting House, Montgomery 
Co., Pa., at 3 p. m., under care of Gwy- 
nedd Monthly Meeting. Elizabeth 
Lloyd expects to attend. 

—First-day, 2.30 p. m., Confer- 
ence at Avondale on Good Literature, 
to be addressed by George A. Walton, 


subject, “Spare Moments.” Under | 


and attractive. 





The address on the oc- | 


Clark A. R. Pearson and | 


J. Percy Weir and Ethel R. Hamel, of | 
All interested in the school or its students | 
Class day exercises are held | 
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afternoon, the 4th, on the school athletic field. This was 
the first attempt of the school to hold an Interscholastic 
Meet and the results were very gratifying indeed. The 
participants were from three schools, Friends’ Select 
School, Cheltenham High School and Abington Friends’ 
School. The events were the 100-yard dash, pole vault, 
running broad jump, hammer throw, shot put, 220-yards 
dash, high jump, relay race, 880-yards run. The total 
number of points scored by the different schools were: 
Abington, 35; Cheltenham High, 24, and Friends’ Select, 
11. This resulted in Abington’s being awarded the beauti- 
ful silk banner as a memento of the occasion. The con- 
testants winning first or second places in the various 
events were: Butler, Pearson and Ridgway for Abing- 
ton; Butterworth, Renninger, Scribner, Slifer, Thorne 
and Lorimer for Cheltenham High, and Godfrey, Cooper 
and Reeve for Friends’ Select. Silver and bronze medals 
were given to those winning first and second places in the 
various events. Good records were the rule and the af- 
tendance of some hundreds of enthusiastic spectators was 
very gratifying. The afternoon was an ideal one and the 
field and track in the pink of condition, and altogether it 
was one of the most interesting events ever held on the 
Abington Athletic Field. 


A Storekeeper Says: 


“A lady came into my store lately and said: 


I have been using a New Perfection Oil Cook-Stove all winter 
in my apartment. I want onenow for my summer home. 
these oil stoves are wonderful, If only women knew what a 
comfort they are, they would all have 
one. I spoke about my stove to a lot 
of my friends,and they were aston- 
ished. They thought that there was 
smell and smoke from an oil stove, and 
that it heated aroom just like any other 
stove. I told them of my experience, 
and one after another they got one, and 
now, not one of them would give hers 
up for five times its cost.’”’ 


The lady who said this had thought 
an oil stove was all right for quickly 
heating milk for a baby, or boiling a 
kettle of water, or to make coffee 
quickly in the morning, but she never 
ing. dreamed of using it for difficult or 
Now—she knows. 


Do you really appreciate what a New 
Perfection Oil Cook-Stove means to you? No 
more coal to carry, no more coming to the 
dinner table so tired out that you can't eat. 
Just light a Perfection Stove and immediately 
the heat from an intense blue flame shoots 
up to the bottom of pot, kettle or oven. But 
the room isn’t heated. There is no smoke, no 
smell, no outside heat, no drudgery in the 
kitchen where one of these stoves is used. 


New Perfection 
Oil Cook-stove 


It has a Cabinet Top with a shelf for keeping plates and foodhot. The 
nickel finish, with the bright blue of the chimneys, makes the stove ornamental 
Made with 1, 2 and 3 burners; the 2 and 3-burner stoves 
can be had with or without Cabinet. 


Every dealer everywhere ; if not at yours, write for Descriptive Circular 


I think 





Cautionary Note: Be sure 
you get this stove—sce 
that the name- plate 
reads “ New Perfection.” 


to the nearest agency of the 


The Atlantic Refining Company 


(Incorporated) 
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care of Philanthropic Committee of 
Western Quarterly. 
Meeting at Yardley, Pa., 10 a. m., 


attended by Joel Borton. 


Friends’ Meeting for Worship at 


the Delaware County Home, near 


afternoon. 
SIXTH MONTH 13TH (2ND-DAY). 
Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, at 


Sandy Spring, Md., at 10 a. m. Min- 


isters 


Lima, Pa., in 


and Elders Seventh-day before 
at 3 p.m. Friends of other meetings 
invited. For accommodations and in- 
formation write to Rebecca J. Miller, 
Ashton, Md. 


Yearly Meeting in Cold- 


Ont., at 11 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders Seventh-day before at 10 
For Fifth 


Gene see 
stream, 
m. month 


28th. 


program see 
SIXTH MONTH 


-Abington 
mencement. 


15TH 
Friends’ 
Take Wil 


ley to Jenkintown. 


(4TH-DAY). 
School Com- 
low Grove trol- 
See page 383. 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of 
Friends at 15th and Race Sts., at 7.30 


p. m. 


SIXTH MONTH 16TH (5TH-DAY). 

George School Commencement at 
10.30 a.m. A special train will leave 
Reading Terminal at 9.15. 

Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, 
in Medford, N. J., at 10 a.m. Minis- 
ters and Elders the day before, at 3 
p. m. 


Green Street Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, at 4th and Green Sts., Phila., 
at 7.30 p. m. 

Quakertown, Pa., Friends’ Asso. 
ciation, at home of Mary Kitchin. 


SIXTH MONTH 18TH 
Reunion of 
tion of Byberry 
Byberry, Pa. 
SIXTH MONTH 19TH 
Cornwall, N. Y., 
ciation, in the meeting house. 
SIXTH MONTH 20TH (2ND-DAY). 
Haverford Summer School for 
us and Social Study, Sixth Mo. 
20th to Seventh Mo. 16th. 


SIXTH MONTH 28RD (5TH-DAY). 
Fishing Creek Half-Yearly Meet- 
Millville, Pa., at 10 a. m. Min- 
isters and Elders the day before at 3 
p. m. 
SIXTH MONTH 25TH 
First-day School Picnic, at 
Boynton Beach, N. J. Steamer “Sea 
Gull” Dock St. wharf, 
Fulton Ferry) Brooklyn, at 9 
and Recreation Pier, East 24th 


(7TH-DAY). 
Old Pupils’ Associa- 
Friends’ School, at 
(1ST-DAY). 


Friends’ Asso- 


Religio 


ing, in 


(7TH-DAY). 


will leave 
(near 


a. M., 





Friends’ Literature Free 


Any 
pamphlets or 
the Sec 


one desiring any of the following 
booklets can obtain them from 
retary of the Committee for the Ad 
vancement of Friends’ Principles, Henry W. 
Wilbur, 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. Per 
rdering by mail will please enclose 
amps the postage. 
rhe Teacher as a Missionary of Peace.—An- 
drew Stevenson 
Naval and Military 
Hlolmes. 
Disarmament ol 
Boardman. 
lligher Education and Peace. 
rhe Liquor Problem; a View 
Henry W. Wilbur 
rri-State Liquor Conditions.—Henry W. Wil 


sons 


to cover 


Expansion.—Jesse H. 


Nations.—George Dana 
David Ferris. 
and a Review. 


bur 

rhe Death Penalty.—Henry W. Wilbur. 

Views and Testimonies of Friends.—Con 
versation on Doctrine.—Reprinted. 

From Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Fellowship in Religion.—Henry W. Wilbur. 

Present-day Religion Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Henry W. Wilbur. 

rhe Friend and His Message.—John 
liam Graham 

rhe Meeting for 
kins 

Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 
Hioward M. Jenkins. 

The Belief of Friends 

Friendly Fundamentals 

Christianity 
Rawson 

Religious Education in 
Joseph S. Walton, 
ward B. Rawson. 


Wil- 


Worship.—Howard M. Jen- 


Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Henry W. Wilbur. 
as Friends See It.—Edward B. 


Friends’ 
Jesse H. 


Schools.— 
Holmes, Ed 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 


N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 

Single Rooms or Suites. 


Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 
25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental [ron Work 
309 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pe. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


15IS Walnut St., Phila., Pa 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 8. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila 
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St., Manhattan, at 9.30 a.m. See cir- 
culars for full information. 

—Scipio Quarterly Meeting, in 
North St., N. Y., at 11 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders the day before at 2 p. m 


SEVENTH MO. 7TH (5TH-DAY) 

—Friends’ General Conference at 
Ocean Grove, N. J., 7th Mo. 7th to 
13th inclusive. 


FATHER TABB. 
No booming cataracts of song 
Entrancing thrilled thy little lyre, 
Nor Alpine heights where 
throng, 
Full of a poet’s wild desire; 
But common things across the mead 
Gave minstrel wisdom to thy heart; 
Now fronded fern and elfin seed 
Wear well the halo of thine art: 
As if dead leaves on beechen trees, 
So pitiful ’neath wintry skies, 
Should feel this wind an Easter breeze 
And rise a June of butterflies. 
—Michael Earls, in the Atlantic. 


visions 


MARK TWAIN. 

It is a tribute to Mark Twain’s ori- 
ginality and spontaneity that he has 
never had an imitator. During a ca- 
reer reaching back almost to the sec- 
ond series of the “Biglow Papers,” 
he has held the primacy as master of 
both gentle and ironic wit. Other hu- 
morists have come and gone, but he 
has remained a standard, national and, 
with all his flavor of the soil, unpro- 
vincial. He was in his way as truly 
American as Abraham Lincoln. 

—Editorial in the Century. 


BOOK NOTES. 

“This is the kind of novel that 
Thackeray might have written if he 
had lived in America.” Thus has “Na- 
than Burke,” by Mary S. Watts, 
been spoken of. In leisurely length at 


| least, the book might be likened to one 


of Thackeray’s. The author has vivid 
powers of description, as witness this 
account of a city parade: “It was a 
raw, drizzling day in January—that 
being the season humanely selected by 
our authorities for all such civic cele- 
brations in the open air....There was 
the usual protracted wait, the usual 
dashing up and down of important 
gentlemen in glorious regalia on horse- 
back, the invariable policemen, the 
scurrying dogs, the bewildered but 
resolute old lady who will cross the 
parade took place 
(Macmil- 


street—no ever 


lan.) 





